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John Gratton, who was unjustly confined in| we perceived their design was to have advantage 
Derby Jail for a considerable time, relates the | against the jailer for giving me liberty, and so 
following circumstance in his Journal. have got me to have been kept close prisoner, 
a and then they hoped somerelation of mine would 
But @ftcr some years the jailer gave me leave have given them money for my release : besides, 
to go home sometimes, and stay sonf® weeks; but TSuppose, they had some inforifatio#that 1 was 
it displeased the Priest and Apparitors. And | expected to be at the marriage aforesaid ; and 
one time I being at home, a friend who was to be | they laid the design so, that the Apparitor went 
married, came to me, and was earnest with me | to the marriage, to have catched me there; (but 
to come to his marriage, saying, he believed there | pot meeting tke object of his persceution, he was 
would be a great service, for many people of the | disappointed.) 
town of Chesterficld (where he had been appren- | 
tice) would be at it. Wherefore I thought to go, | 
but that night after he was gone, as I sate in my | 
own house, an exercise fell upon me, so I turned | Another remarkable exercise I had, which lay 
in my mind, and waited to know the cause, and as a perpetual burden on my mind, for one whole 
the word of the Lord came unto ne saying, thou! year. It was to go on the day called Christmas 
must vot go to this marriage, for the Apparitor | day, into the great cathedral called St. Paul’s, in 
will be there, but thou must go to Derby jail to-| London. Shortly before the time arrived I ac- 
morrow. T[Hercat I went to bed very sorry that! quainted some Friends with my concern. They 
I must go to Derby (so soon,) because I had| did, I believe, tenderly sympathise with me; and 
leave to have staid at home some weeks longer. | having been engaged some time previously visit- 
I told my wife of it, and questioned whether I | ing in the city both Friends and others, in com- 
should sleep, yet through mercy I did, but when | pany with two Friends, they both felt much for 
I waked the next morning it remained with me | me, and one of them offered to accompany me: 
till I went. | About the time the people were to assemble,. we 
When I came to Derby, the jailer was at the| two women went into the worship house, taking 
Bowling-green; I told him I was come to see | our places in a gallery not far from the pulpit. 
them, at which he was glad, and bade me go! The bishop preached. There did not appear to 
down, and he would follow me; and when I had | be a large congregation ; they gave marked at- 
been a little time at the jail, there came two tention while this man repeated something called 
high Priests, and one called a gentleman with|a sermon; it was not long. He then immediate- 
them, to see me, and asked for me, so I came to| ly kneeled, and uttered words in. the form of 
them, but when they saw me, they had nothing | prayer; but I may acknowledge,.I was not pre- 
to say to me, only the man who came with them, | pared to witness anything so dry and formal as 
whose name was Ouldershaw, and knew me well, | his communications were altogether. It seemed 
to cover the matter, (for they called for me, as| to me like nothing more than the mere repeti- 
I suppose as if they were sure that [ was not| tion of words, devoid of a!l that could render 
there) he put himself to talk a little with me,|them impressive to the hearers. No sooner had 
and framed some discourse about religion, but he | the bishop risen from his knees, than he retired, 
was soon silent, and was not able to withstand! without sitting down or looking at the people; 
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FRIENDS’ 
his attendants seemed to be in waiting at the 
door of the vestry room, as I supposed. 

Now while the bishop was withdrawing, I ask- 
ed in a loud voice, if the service was over. This 
I repeated, expecting an answer ; but two of the 
officers of the place came and led me away (my 
companion following, ) toward the large entrance, 
where the people rushed after us to gratify their 
curiosity, while the men told us we must depart, 
and not speak there; however, I turned from the 
great door, and addressed the audience for a short 
time, to the relief of my own mind; indeed for 
this act of dedication, in giving up to so singular 
a thing, I was favored with a time of the flowings 
of sweet peace in my own soul—that which the 
world can neither give nor take away. 
we met my endeared friend J. G. Bevan, who was 
anxiously waiting for us outside, I felt inexpres- 
sible joy, in which I believe he partook. My 


heavy burden was laid down, and I was like | 


another person. At least for twelve months had 
this matter occasioned me to go bowed down, 


although I was mostly engaged travelling in the | 


work of the -ministry. I did not consider 


that, in this instance of obedience, the way. 


opened for enlargement in preaching the true 
teacher Chyist Jesus—the everlasting bishe 
of souls; but then L was favored with a belief 
that the acceptance stood in the obedience, and 
my soul blessed and praised the Lord. 


EARLY PIETY.—NO. XXI. 


Mary Dickinson, daughter of Daniel Dickin- | 
son, of Plumland in Cumberland, departed this | 
life on the 25th of the 11th mo.* in the 14th | 
year of her age ; of whom take the account fol- | 


lowing: 

She was naturally of a cheerful disposition, 
but well inclined to what was good ; patient under 
what she met with that was not pleasing to her ; 
not apt to be provoked. 

The Lord was pleased to give her an under- 


standing of his divine truth, and so affected her | 


heart with love to it, that when he was pleased 
to visit her with that sickness of which she died 
in about 14 days after, she was very patient and 
resigned to the will of the Lord. 

Her father, some days before her departure 
asked her whether she had rather die than live ; 
she answered readily she had rather die, because 
she hoped a better place was prepared for her; 
and the same question being put to her another 
day, she gave the same answer. With broken- 
ness of heart she often prayed to the Lord. 

The day she departed, her mother being by 
her, said, ‘Wait with patience, the Lord will not 
tarry long.’ Then this young virgin, being bro- 
ken in spirit, in much tenderness, with a heaven- 
ly harmony, sang praises to the Lord, saying, ‘Oh 
Lord, I pray thee remember me this day, and 


The year not mentioned. 


When | 
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| take me to thyself. Lord, have mercy upon my 
| poor soul this day, I beseeeh thee; for there is 
| none like unto thee no, not one.’ Then speak- 
| ing to those by her, said, ‘fear God, and love 
him, and keep his commandmonts, all of you; 
,and be merciful to the poor, I beseech you all 
| that hear me.’ After, her father asked her if 
she had any pain; she answered, ‘My pain is 
\taken away.’ Again -her father said to her, 
|‘ Dost thou know, my child, that the Lord hath 
| prepared a place for thee?’ She answered, ‘yes ; 
and not for me only, but for all those that love 
and fear him, and keep his commandments.’ 
| About an hour before her death, she being ten- 
dered in spirit, and melted as wax before the fire, 
asked for a Bible; which being given to her, 
she readily turned to the 8th chepter of Genesis, 
and distinctly read it; then covering herself, 
sweetly died, without either a sigh or groan. 


| Extracts from a memoir of OLIvER W. Scuo- 
| FIELD, who departed this life 4th of 2d mo. 
1854. 


Having been in a declining state of health for 
some time past, it was evident to those around 
him, that big mission on earth was nearly ac- 
complished. During his confinement to the house, 
| which was about three months before his depar- 
_ ture, he manifested great resignation to the Di- 
| vine disposal, and was preserved in much pa- 


tience and composure, frequently giving evidence 
| that that “Internal Light,” which we profess to 
follow, was a “blessed reality,” and could not 
only alleviate the sorrows and trials of life, but 
support and sustain the soul through the gate- 
| way of death. 
20th of 12th mo. In conversation this morn- 
ing with his wife about the great uncertainty of 
his being much longer with her, she asked him 
how he viewed the prospect before him, whether 
death appeared dark and dreary, and whether he 
dreaded its approach ; he replied distinctly, “ not 
at all; and when I reflect how it has been viewed, 
I am astonished at myself, that I feel so com- 
posed. I know not how it will be when the time 
comes, but now I have no fear ; I remember my 
shortcomings, but I believe it has been the 
principle object of my life to cultivate the heaven- 
ly virtues; I have been always willing to forgive 
my brethren their trespasses, and having such an 
abiding faith in Divinity, how much more do I 
believe is my Heaveuly Father disposed to for- 
give mine. I have endeavored to be faithful to 
what I believe to be of Divine requisition, re- 
gardless of any other influence, and if I had 
not, I think I could not haveenjoyed the unspeak- 
able happiness that I have.” On the 24th, his 
family being gathered around him, he spoke en- 
couragingly to them, endeavored to impress upon 
the minds of his children the importance of living 
lives of righteousness, that when breught into the 
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condition he was, there might be no fear or dread 
of death ; said from his youth up he had been 
concerned to attend to the manifestations of 
truth, and he had full confidence that his heaven- 
ly Father would not now forsake him when the 
solemn moment arrived for a separation from all 
earthly things. 

29th. Being very ill, his sister Sarah S. Wilson 
was sent for, but he had revived a little before 
she arrived, and she remarked she was truly glad 
to see Rim better ; ‘do not build on that,” he re- 
plied, “ for nature is almost ready to sink.” As 
she sat by his bedside next morning, she enquired 
how he felt, if his mind was calm and composed ; 
he said, “quite so; I have been looking over my 
past life with unveiled scrutiny, and although I 
have seen my many frailties, 1 have implicit con- 
fidence in the merey of my Redeemer.”’ She re- 
plied, I hope thou wilt be spared a little longer, 
for we are not yet prepared to give thee up. He 
smiled and said, “I hope, my dear sister, thou 
wilt try to be. [I do not wish to be understood 
that I have any divine revalation that I shall go 
now, but according to the very nature of things, 
I believe I shall. It would be pleasant to be with 
you still longer if it were in accordanee with the 
laws of nature, which I have always looked upon 
as divine laws. It would be but little I could do 
for you, we must all do our own work, and be 
responsible for our actions.” She told him she 
was very desirous he should take something, as 
he had revived, and if proper remedies were ap- 
plied he might yet be made very comfortable. He 
answered, ‘“‘ [ am in good hands ; I wish no other 
than the physician of value, and L believe I can 
say with humble thankfulness I feel his glorious 
presence, and am entirely willing to trust to Him, 


let it terminate as it may. I am surprised that | 


death has been held up as such a terrific thing, 
when there is no other. possible way to enter 
eternal bliss.’ 

Several relatives being present, he was ex- 
tremely weak and seemed inclined to sleep, but 
after a while revived and sat up in his «chair. 
When the feeling of solemnity again prevailed, 
and every eye was-wet with tears, he breathed 
forth earnest desires that all might seck after 
resignation ; that he knew well it would be hard 
for these ties to be severed, but to him there 
was no gloomy prospect. He alluded to a beauti- 
ful passage he had read, ‘“‘ That when we all be- 
come spiritually minded, the chamber of the de- 
parted will not resound with sighs and lamenta- 
tions, but we shall witness a ‘quiet and holy 
passover, for when a body dies on earth a soul 
is born in heaven.” 

In the morning, being very weak, he said, “ the 
lamp of life is almost out, and Oh how different 
should I feel if L could see nothing but darkness 
beyond ; but this is not the case.” In the even- 
ing he requested the colored children and domes- 
tics to be brought in, when he addressed them in 
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this way, ‘In that universal love which I feel 
for all mankind, and particularly for those under 
my cure, I have been induced to send for you 
to come and sit a while with us; and you all 
know how I have labored with you for your own 
good, when I had strength to do so, now I want 
you to receive it as from a dying man ; perhaps 
this will be the last time | shall have strength 
to impress upon your minds the importance of 
always doing that which is right, and cultivating 
those blessed principles which will preserve you 
from all evil,” &e. A colored man, who formerly 
lived with him, came in ; he said much to him, 
thanked him for the many little acts of kindness 
he had done for him, told him he was acquainted 
with the same principle that supported him in 
this season of trial, and would support all who 
put their trust therein. 

It was always a source of pleasure to him to 
see his friends, very many of whom visited him, 
and expressed the satisfaction and privilege it 
was to sit by him and observe the sweet peace 
and tranquillity of his mind. One dear friend, 
when she bid him farewell, remarked, she could 
hardly say she wished him to recover, so bright 
and glorious seemed the prospect before him. 
On first day evening his son came in to bid him 
farewell for the night, when he said, “ farewell, my 
dear son, and I want thee to look over the ac- 
tions of the day, and see if they are calculated 
to produce harmony and love; do not leave this 
work until thee comes on the bed of sickness, 
for it is enough then to have the pains of the 
body to contend with.’’ In conversation with his 
wife one evening, he endeavored to soothe and 
reconcile her feelings, and said, ‘I believe, my dear, 
when the time of trial comes, thou wilt experi- 
ence a holy calm, a solemn quiet, and know Him 
who has promised to bind up the broken heart, 
and declared the bruised reed he would not break, 
to be very near thee. Are not his promises most 
earnest and effectual? I have not yet passed 
beyond the veil, but one thing L am certain of, 
the merey and goodness of that unchangeable 
principle which I was led to seek in early life, 
and which has supported me in all my conflicts 
and trials; this is the faith I have lived by ; and 
this is the faith I am not afraid to die by, and 
oh my dear mother, the remembrance of her 
seems to be an evidence that her spirit is still 
hovering near and extending its precious influence. 
How instrumental she was in leading my mind 
very early to that divine source when | could 
partake at the heavenly fountain. He frequent- 
ly spoke of his unbounded confidence in the 
power of truth, and his firm and unshaken belief 
that “evil must be overcome with good,” that 
he had been favored to experience a condition 
of mind, wherein he could forgive all who had 
injured him; he could say, “ Father forgive thei, 
they know not what they do.” In conversation 
with his wife and sister a few weeks before his 
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death, he alluded with much composure to his 
grave, that “he wanted no costly monument, 
but if his family desired it, he had no objection 
to having a little mark to tell where he lay, and 
he thought the discipline would be altered to 
allow of it; but he said you will not go there to 
find me, it is of little consequence where this 
poor worn out body is, yet I trust my spirit will 
often mingle with you, and be present in your 
midst.” He spoke of his funeral, that he did not 
desire a great concourse of people, nor any to 
come out of form, but that they had a large 
circle of friends, and he had no objection to their 
mingling in solemn sympathy that they might 
witness that kind of feeling becoming such an 
oceasion. He desired moderation might be ob- 
served in the preparation for this ; thought it not 
right to go to any unnecessary trouble at such 
times. T'irst day evening, while suffering a good 
deal of pain, heexclaimed “ Oh, my dear, why will 
you not all give me up? I would much rather, 
if I could, pass quietly away without much suf- 
fering, and if I should get better now, it is not 
likely I can last a great while. Is it not a sel- 
fish feeling which desires our friends to stay here, 
when so much happiness is beyond ?” 

On the morning of the 24th, his family were 
gathered around him, when he expressed a desire 
they should be willing to resign him ; he spoke | 
a long time, earnestly exhorting them to come | 
home to that divine principle or monitor within 
which was all-sufficientif attended to, to guide safe- 
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ly and support in every time of trial. He then in 
a fervent and impressive manner supplicated his | 
Father in heaven, commending all to his care. 
On first day he sat up but little, seemed much 
disposed to sleep, and frequently expressed his | 
desire to depart, saying the suffering of the body, 
and the bright and glorious view before him of | 
immortality and eternal life, had a tendency to 
loosen the strong ties which bound him to earth. | 
In the afternoon some dear young wane 
whom he much loved came from a distance to see 
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brother, but gloriously triumphant I have been 
permitted to enjoy that peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away ;” and as though 
one had risen from the dead, he spoke along time 
in an. audible manner, asserting that he felt 
nothing but love for all mankind, and in review- 
ing his past life he felt no condemnation, know- 
ing it was his object to do what was right to pro- 
mote goodness and truth; he spoke of the har- 
mony and love that would reign throughoyt our 
society if all were concerned to exercise that 
charity that is kind and thinketh no evil, and 
earnestly did he impress upon the minds of those 
present the importance of cultivating this heaven- 
ly virtue. The friend remarked, I feel full unity 
with thy spirit, and I am surprised in thy weak 
condition thou canst speak, when he replied, * Oh 
it is the spirit that giveth utterance.” 

On 7th and Ist days he was very weak, re- 
fused all nourishment, saying, “it was not the 
food of earth he wanted.” On 2d day morning 
a young man (a German) who had formerly lived 
with him several years, and now left his buisness 
in the city to nurse him for the last ten days, 
came into the room to bid him farewell ; it was 
a solemn and affecting parting ; he loved him as 


ba brother, and now thanked him for his kindness 


and the care and counsel he had extended to him 
while an inmate of the family ; he wept like a 
child when he clasped his hand for the last time, 
and Oliver remarked he believed they would 
meet in Heaven. 

He suffered much from his cough, frequently 
wished his family to sit down in silence, saying 
perhaps his spirit would be permitted to pass 
quietly away, often desiring when the time came 
all might observe a solemn quict. In the even- 
ling he was evidently growing weaker, conversed 
but little, though near morning he exclaimed in 
an audible tone, “T have always endeavored to 
cultivate the spirit of divine love and Christian 
feeling.” ‘Third day he was unable to say much, 
| yet in broken accents would often ask for his 


him, it was thought he was too weak to sce com- | brother-in-law P. Price and give directions how 


pany, but he desired they might come into his 
room, and he had much to communicate to 
them. In the evening he asked if it was not 
time to write to sister R. 'T’. J. as he had many 
times expressed a desire to have her with him 
at the close. 

The 6th day before his death, he was extreme- 
ly weak, his voice which had been so faint for 
several days, seemed almost entirely to fail, and 
his pulse so nearly gone, that it was though: the 
scene was about toclose. When Samuel Comfort 
entered the room, he opened his eyes and im- 
mediately made an attempt to put out his hand 
saying, “ I am glad to see thee.” After sitting in 
silence Samuel remarked, that it was a great 
th.ng to attain to a state of resignation, and he 
believed it was attained to here. When he again 
took his hand and said, “ Not only resigned, my 





to move him, when he wished his position 
changed. 

About midnight the family were all called 
intotheroom. He seemed entirely sensible, would 
often extend his hand to his wife and faintly 
say “my dear.” At half past four he folded 
his hands on his breast and breathed shorter and 
shorter, until his purified spirit took its flight, so 
gently, that the exact moment of its departure 
was scarcely known, for it seemed that minister- 
ing angels were waiting to conduct the new born 
spirit into the Father’s mansion, to partake of the 


joy unspeakable prepared for those who love 


and obey him. 


— 





Love is the hardest lesson in Christianity, but 
for that reason it should be most our care to 
learn it.— Wm. Penn’s Reflections and Ma:cims. 
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The following account of Dr. Livingston’s ex- 
plorations in Africa, was written by an officer of 
the Ship Pluto, under date of Fernando, 7th mo. 
25th, 1854. 


“ We have had a most exciting cruise ; after 
leaving this place, and communicating with the 
senior officer at Loanda, we were sent up the 
river Congo to settle a dispute between the mas- 
ter of an English merchant brig and some Por- 
tuguese. After this was arranged we returned to 
Loanda for our letters; but the Poly phemus not 
arriving in time, the ship sailed again for the 
Congo, and I was left behind in one of our gigs 
with four kroomen, for the mail. During our 
stay I met, at the house of one of the Commis- 
sioners, one of the most extraordinary men I 
have ever seen, Dr. Livingston; he has just ar- 
rived from the Cape ov erland, a most arduous 
undertaking, and one never accomplished before, 
though often attempted. His plan of proceeding 
differed materially from any of his predecessors ; 
instead of settting out with half a hundred at- 
tendants, horses, ‘bullock wagons, &e, he com- 
menced his journey, carrying with him only a 
sextant, gun, chronometer, tent, four servants, 
and as many days’ provisions, relying on Provi- 
dence and his gun for a supply when these were 
gone. After leaving the Cape Colony he had to 
travel a long way to the northeast in order to 
avoid the deserts and hostile tribes in their 
vicinity, that ley on his left; crossing in this 
route a great many branches of the river Zambegi 
and others, the names of which I have forgotten, 
till he arrived at a large town ; 
was very hospitable, he remained a short time 
to recruit his health, having been nearly drowned 
and starved half a dozen times during the nine 
months it took him to perform this part of the jour- 
ney, and his arm badly broken in two places by a| 
lion. It appears he had wandered one evening from | 
his attendants, after they had pitched their tent, 
in quest of game, when he came suddenly on a 
large lion crouching down ready for a spring at 
him; without waiting a second he fired, and 
must have been knocked down at the same mo- 
ment and stunned, as he remembers nothing 
from the time he fired till he was found by his 
servants next morning; when they came up they 
found the doctor lying insensible, and the lion 
lying dead alongside him. When he left, the 
chief, who was very desirous of finding a route 
to the westward for the transmission of his i ivory, 
gave him twenty four of his people to assist him 
on his journey. After leaving, he again travel- 
ed to the N. K., until he arrived in the parallel 
of Loanda. Now came the tugof war. He had 
upward of a thousand miles to travel across the 
unexplored countries of our charts, a tract never 
hitherto trodden by any white man, and wholly 


unknown even to the blacks he had seen as yet; 
however 


, this part of their journey proved to be 





there, as the chief 
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the easiest, and it was not till he arrived near 
Cassanga, on the Portugese frontier, that he met 
with any molestation. The country he found to 
be thickly populated, and the inhabitants very 
peaceably disposed. From their never having 
seen a white man before, you may fancy what 
an object of curiosity he became to them; where- 
ever he stopped, the people from far and near 
flocked round him with the utmost astonishment 
pictured on their countenances. As the doctor 
was very much sunburnt, his color did not so 
much surprise them as his hair, which was very 
long; this was the great object of attraction 
wherever he went, and highly favored did those 
fancy themselves who became the possessors of a 
lock of it. Every tribe he met with had some 
idea of one Supreme Being and a future exist- 
ence, though they all worship in addition various 
animals that they hold sacred. At every place 
he stopped, they supplied him liberally with pro- 
visions, and it was not, as | mentioned before, 
till he arrived near the Portuguese territories that 
he met with any trouble. ‘There the inhabi- 
tants have been in the habit of kidnapping the 
people further inland to sell to the Portuguese 
for slaves, and fearing, should a road be opened 
that way, it would spoil their traffic, they be- 
came very troublesome, and wanted the doctor 
to pay toll nearly every step he took; !:owever, 
by putting on a bold front, he managed to make 
his way through, and arrived at Loanda safely 
in the begginuing of June, making it exactly two 

years since he left the Cape. The doctor is 
very much emaciated from the hardships he has 
undergone, and hax not recovered the use of his 
arm perfectly yet ; but as soon as he is well he is 


| determined to return, trying this time to find a 


shorter road than the one he came by. We had 
the whole of hisattendants on board, and showed 
them over the ship; having never seen salt-water 
before, or anything larger than a canoe, they 
were very much surprised and delighted, though 
they told the doctor they would never be able to 
get any of their people to believe them on their 
return, so perfectly astonishing did everything 
appear to them. 





“ ONLY ONE.” 


Ore hour lost in the morning by lying in bed 
will put back and frustrate all the business of 
the day. 

One hole in the fence will cost ten times as 
much as it will to fix it at once. 

One unruly animal will teach all others in its 
company bad tricks. 

One bad habit indulged or submitted to will 
sink yonr power of self-govenment as quickly as 
one leak will sink a ship. 

One drinker will keep a family poor and in 
trouble. 

«One sinner destroyeth much good.” 
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We deem the following extract from a letter 
written last week, of such general application, 
that we present it to our readers without further 
comment. 

11th mo. 3d. “I do hope that my darling boy 


will be a good child, that he will not run in the 
street improperly, or associate with children 
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place of anchorage but in the river of death; 
and no quiet haven but the common resting 
place of all mankind—the abode of the Great 
Eternal. 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 


Whoever has wandered much over the world, 


that would be unprofitable company. He has |™ust have been deeply smitten by the gorgeous 
his father, his sisters and J. at home; they all | splendors, varied in every climate, which attend 


love him, and he will find upon going to bed and | 


the birth and extinction of day. To have be- 


looking over the events of the day, that he will | held these phenomena in one latitude only, is 


feel more happy and peaceful if he is assured 
that he has tried to be a good boy and to do as 
his parents would wish him; his lessons zedl 
learned, and attention to his studies in school, 
will secure to him not only the approbation of 
his kind teacher, but will be of advantage to him 
through life. His privileges are so much greater 
than many little boys, that it would be much less 
excusable in him to do wrong than if he had no 
one to care for him or to teach him what is right. 
My petitions for the preservation of my dearly 
beloved children, often, more often than the re- 
turning morning, ascends to Him who will confer 
his grace upon them if they will open their hearts 
to receive. He is ever to be found within, warn- 
ing you in the hour of temptation, and blessing 
you when the pure dictates of his unerring spirit 
are heeded. Precious children, keep a close watch 
to this teacher within you, and then whether 
your lives be long or short in this mutable state, 
you will be prepared at its close to enter into the 
rest prepared for the pure in heart, and for those 
who love the Lord. When [reflect that I have 
left you to follow my Master, I cannot but believe 
that if you will seek him, he will protect you, 
he will take care of you and lead you in the path 
of propriety, and that you will be a sharer with 
me inthe reward which accompanies obedience.” 


LIFE. 


Life is with propriety compared to a stream, 


and youth to a fragile bark. Hope is the gale 
which wafts the little bark down upon the gentle 
waters. The little skiff glides swiftly along, | 
while hope cheers the heart, and strews the | 
banks on each side with flowers. The rippling 
tide, the circling eddy, are transformed into 
beauties ; for then we know not, we think not, 
that death is in them. 

As we approach the years of manhood, the 
waters grow dark and deep. Hope is in part ex- 
changed for reality; the roar of the mighty 
ocean greets our ears. Now, joy thrills our 
bosoms—now, sorrow possesses our hearts, and 
the tears of regret force a passage down the 

ecks. We lose sight of the land upon which 
our fondest anticipations are reared, and one 
broad waste covers the whole expanse. The bark, 
propelled on by an impetuous torrent, finds no 


almost like reading one page of a great epic, in 
which beauties lie scattered as thick as stars in 
the galaxy. It affords delight to the imagination 
to watch the sun rise in the cold north, behind 
banks of vapor, which he converts, while ascend- 
ing into a variegated creation of purple, ame- 
thyst, green, and gold. But the chilliness of 
the atmosphere affects in some degree the rerves 
of vision. The well-springs of pleasure gush 
forth but imperfectly beneath the cold sky ; and 
instead of standing still, or reclining to gaze at 
the Titanian artist as he paints the heavens with 
his burning pencil of light, you are satisfied to 
catch a few glances, and pass on. In the south, 
whether on mountain or in valley, on the vast 
plains of the desert or on the interminable ocean, 
it is altogether different. Plunged in balmy 
ether, with every fibre in your frame thrilling 
gently to its touch, you look with undisturbed 
rapture at the glowing orient, as it puts on before 
you its many-colored veil. You find yourself in 
the warm rich tiring-room of nature, where she 
displays all her gorgeous vestments, and seems 
to be trying them, one after another, in order 
rapidly to fix upon that in which she will choose 
to appear for the rest of the day. 

Whole volumes might be written on the in- 
finitely varied circumstances which accompany 
the rising of the sun; indeed, all the poetry of 
the world is thickly sprinkled with descriptions 
of the dawn. Prose,, also, with different, though 
perhaps equal resources, has sought to give per- 
manence to the ever-fluctuating aspects of the 
morning ; and landscape-painters, imitating by 
colors instead of words, have, so to speak, en- 
deavored to seize upon one phase of the heavens, 
and reflect it in all its brightness from their can- 
vas. But when all has been done, when genius 
and artand language have exhausted their mighty 
treasury, you will feel, if you go forth beneath 
the opening eyelids of the morning, a freshness, 
a beauty, a grandeur, a rapture, an inspiration, 
transcending infinitely the delights and pleasures 
excited by the mimic creations of man. 

We once knewa man who spent the greater 
part of his life in haunting the margin of the 
sea, picking up shells, and listening to the wild 
music of the waves. He knew not precisely 
what he was in search of, but fancied he was en- 
gaged in studying the science of conchology. 
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What he found, however, may in part at least be 
stated, though not described. Often, in bright 
tropical lands, he went out upon the ocean-rim 
before the dawn, and there sat on the warm-ribbed 
sand, watching for the appearance of Aurora. 
No Sabean ever gazed upon the stars with more 
holy rapture than did he upon the rising dawn 
as she came in gray mantle over the waves, ting- 
ing them gradually, as she passed, with pellucid 
amber and saffron, and crimson and purple, till 
the golden disk flamed forth through the portals 
of the east, converting the ocean into one infinite 
expanse of rose-colored billows. Then the 
wanderer’s heart appeared to dilate beneath the 


inspiration of physical nature, while his soul | 


teemed with the births of poctry. He had car- 
ried along with him, not in material volumes, 


but graven deep on the golden leaves of memory, | 
all the poets have sung on the beauties of morn- | 


ing, from the blind old man of Chios’ rocky isle, 
down to the newest and most fashionable sonnet- 
teer. But glorious as their pictures are, he 
thought them pale and poor when brought forth 
at dawn on the cliffs of the Red Sea, or on the 
slopes of Pelion, or amid the arenaceous solitudes 
of the Upper Nile-—LZxtract from Chambers’s 
Journal. 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


We shall never cease to wonder at the mag- | 


netic telegraph. Often do we look out upon the 
line that passes by our window, and wonder what 
messages of love, of joy, or of sorrow, are throb- 
bing alone its mute and passive wires; and 
though they answer not our questioning, we 
know that momently they are bearing the tidings 
of commerce, of politics, of war, the burdens of 
disaster, or the yearnings of affection, to the 
remotest sections of the land. Silently they 
stretch along their insulated way—though some- 
times like the Kolian harp they seem to utter 
plaintive breathings from the spirit-world ; noise- 
lessly the ethereal messengers speak over their 
track—the lightning, without its flash or thunder; 


but they wake in living hearts the most tem- | 


pestuous emotions of joy or of grief. * * * 


We shall rever cease to wonder at the tele- 
graph ; and yet it is no marved to our children. 
They can not remember a time when telegraphic 
poles and wires were not among the fixtures of 
our streets, or when the “ Magnetic Telegraph” 
was not a daily heading in the newspaper. To 
them it is strange only as printing or any other 
art not yet comprehended by them is strange. 
There is nothing marvellous in it. And will 
they too sce such marvels in their turn? Will 
their generation witness new inventions as far in 
advance of the telegraph as this is in advance of 
the Post-Office? Who can tell? And will 
pure spirit ever act on spirit with the superiority 
of the telegraph to space and time? Shall we 
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ever thus become “ partakers of the divine na- 
ture?’ It is even now a greater wonder than 
the telegraph, that before we call, God answers, 
and while we speak He hears.—-N. Y. Indepen- 
dent. 


MAKING A NEEDLE. 


I wonder if any little girl who may read this, 
ever thought how many people are all the time at 
work in making the things which she every day 
uses. What can be more common, and you 
may think, more simple, than a needle! Yet, 
if you do not know it, I can tell you, that it 
takes a great many persons to make a needle, 
and it takes a great deal of time too. Let us 
take a peep intoancedle factory. In going 
over the premises, we must pass hither and 
thither, and walk in the next street and back 
again, and take a drive to a mill, in order to 
see the whole process. We find one chamber 
of the shops is hung round with coils of bright 
wire, of all thicknesses, from the stout kinds 
used for codfish hooks to that for the finest 
cambric needles. In a room below, bits of wire, 
the length of two needles, are cut by a vast 
pair of shears fixed in the wall. A bundle has 
been cut off; the bits need straitening, for 
they came off from coils. The bundle is thrown 
into a red-hot furnace, then taken out and rolled 
backwards and forwards on a table until the 
wires are straight. This process is called “ rub- 
| bing straight.” We now see a mill for grind- 
ing needles. We go down into the basement, 
and find a needle-pointer seated on his bench. 
He takes up two dozen or so of the wires, and 
' rolls them between his thumb and fingers, with 
their ends on the grindstone, first one end and 
then the other. We have now the wires straight, 
and pointed at both ends. Next is a machine 
which flattens and gutters the heads of ten thou- 
sand needles an hour. Observe the little gut- 
ter at the head of yourneedle. Next comes the 
punching of the eyes, and the boy who does it 
_ punches eight thousand in an hour, and he does ft 
so fast, your eye can hardly keep pace with him. 
|The spitting follows, which is running a fine 

wire through a dozen, perhaps, of these twin- 
needles; a woman, with a little anvil before her, 
files between the heads and separates them 
They are now complete needles, but rough and 
rusty, and, what is worse, they easily bend. A 
poor needle you will say. But the hardening 
comes next. They are heated in batches in a 
furnace, and when red hot are thrown in a pan 
of cold water. Next, they must be tempered, 
and this is done by rolling them backwards and 
forwards on a hot metal plate. The polishing 
still remains to be done. On a very coarse 
cloth, needles are spread to the number of 40,- 
000 or 50,000. Emery dust is strewed over 
them, oil is sprinkled, and soft soap daubed by 
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same kind, thrown into a sort of wash-pot to 
roll to and fro for twelve hours or more. They 
come out dirty enough; but, after rinsing in 
clean hot water and a tossing in sawdust, they 
look as bright as can be, and are ready to be} 
sorted and put up for sale. But the sorting and 
the doing up in papers, you may imagine, is | 
quite a work by itself. 
you to see how various are the branches of ins | 
dustry, and that even to furnish so handy and | 
common a little instrument as the needle, how | 
much labor is necessary, and how many work- | 
men areemployed. It should make us humble, | 
also, to see how dependent we are npon one | 
another. While the bird, the cat, and all in- | 
ferior animals, are supplied with ready-made | 
clothing and no help from each other, we cannot | 
live comfortably a day without being ministered | 
to by hundreds whom we have never seen. This | 
great law of mutual dependence should help to | 
impress upon us those precious lessons of | 
brotherly love taught us in the Gospel, as it 
makes wonderfully clear the sweet rule of the | 
Apostle, * As we have therefore opportunity, 
letusdo good untoall men.” —A. M.— Children’s 
Magazine. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 25, 1854. 





PEACE AND PLENTY.—While we acknowledge 
that these blessings have been largely dispensed 
to us as a nation, and are calculated to inspire 
the highest sentiments of gratitude to the great 
and bounteous Giver of all good, we have desired 
that the tribute of thanksgiving and praise should 
be offered in the inner temple, rather than by the 
observance “of days and times.” This would 
doubtless be more aceptable to Him “ who seeth 
nét as man seeth, but who looketh at the heart.” 
Surely the best evidence we can give of our grati- 
tude, is by living daily in obedience to the Di- 
vine law, which would enable us to bring forth 
fruits of righteousness and holiness, and not only 
fit us for the enjoyment of the blessings by which 
we are surrounded, but prepare us for that never 
ending state of happiness for which we were de- 
signed by our great Creator. We would, then, 
that this subject may be viewed in a proper 


light, and instead of one day being sct apart for 
public thanksgiving, we might individually be 
found rendering to the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe the homage that is his due, and using 
all the influence in our power to suppress the 
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spoonfuls over the cloth; the cloth is then| existing evils that are in the land, and hasten the 
rolled hard up, and, with several others of the period when “righteousness shall cover the 





Enough has been told | 


; away ; blessed be thy holy name.” 





earth, as the waters cover the sea ;”’ and may we 
remember, that it is “righteousness alone that 
exalteth a nation, and sin is a 1eproach to any 
people.” 





Diep, on 5th day afternoon, 2d inst., Samuen 
Bowng, of Flushing, L. I., in the 66th year of his 
age. 

The health of this valuable friend had been fail- 
ing for some time past, but he was not confined 
to his bed until a few days before his close. He 
had always been a resident of Flushing and its 
neighborhood, and his house was ever hospitably 
open to Friends. 

To those travelling in the ministry, his time and 
services were freely rendered, and there are man 
who can testify to the cheerfulness with whic 
he sacrificed his own ease and comfort, in aiding 
those who engaged in this important work. 

The Editor of the Flushing Journal, not a mem- 
ber of our Society, bears th’s testimony : 

‘‘\ more scrupulously just man we have seldom 
met, and the community will feel the loss of his 
example in this as in many other traits of charac- 
ter, which were not without their influence in the 
circle in which he moved, and which he animated 
with the warmth of his kind and benevolent spirit. 
There is no one that breathes but whose actions 
are influencing, for good or bad, all who come 
within the sphere of their exercise. 

“Our departed friend seemed to be duly im- 
pressed with this truth, and so ordered his walk and 
conversation that no accusing spirit can, now that 
the drapery of the grave is enveloping his mortal 
remains, say that ‘but for this man | would not 
have done this or that evil.’ In all the relations 
of life, as well to society as his own family, 
Samuel Bowne has been a quiet and unostenta- 
tious worker of good, faithful to the Master, whose 
spirit shed a light upon the steps of his pilgrim- 
age.” 

His end was calm and peaceful, and an appro- 
priate close of such a life. 


Departed this life on the Ist instant, at the resi- 
dence of his mother, Rachel Hicks, Westbury, New 
York, ABRAHAM Hicks, in the 29th year of his age. 
Although he had long been indisposed, he was 
confined to his bed only two weeks ; during which 
time he manifested perfect resignation to the Di- 
vine Will. He was preserved in much sweetness 
and quietude, and gave full evidence that a man- 
sion of rest and peace was prepared for him. So 
much consistency and circumspection of life as he 
exhibited are rarely to be met with. He was natu- 
rally of a very diffident, retiring disposition, which 
in some degree prevented the unfoldings of a well 
stored mind, except to his most intimate friends. 
A Friend who was with him, and watched by his 
couch of sickness, observes, that the language oft 
revived, ‘Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile.” To his beloved mother, who 
possessed in him not only an affectionate son, but 
a counsellor and protector, the loss is truly great. 
Yet she has been enabled to adopt the language, 
“ Thou, oh Father, hast given, and thou hast taken 
The funeral 
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was largely attended from the meeting-house at 
Westbury, on 7th day, where testimony was borne 
to his upright, guileless life, and consistent walk- 
ing. May his example stimulate others to go and 
do likewise. 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
[Concluded from page 555. ] 


The Committee having in charge the Fair Hill 
Boarding School property, report : 

That a part of their number attended the regu- 
lar examination of the pupils held in the 4th 
and 9th months last, and that a general over- 
sight has been extended by those of the commit- 
tee residing in its vicinity. 

The average number of boarders the past year 
has been about forty, about half of whom were 
members of our society. 

The committee, at both their visits, were grati- 
fied in finding in the intelligent answers of the 
pupils, the evidence of competency in the teach- 
ers; the farm is steadily improving, and the 
buildings in a proper state of repair. 


The offer made by the friends in charge of the | 


school, to board and educate, each year, a pupil 
gratuitously, who might wish to become qualified 
for teaching, has been 
sults. Three have enjoyed this privilege, and 
the committee has made a selection for the en- 
suing year. 


mittee, 
BENJAMIN P. Moore, 
Ricuarp T. BENTLEY, 
LypIA JEFFRIES, 
Eviza Marsa. 


The Standing Committee on Education se 


duced the following report, which was anproved, | 
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stitution under the care of society, where young 
Friends can be properly educated for teachers, 
has again been impressively brought to our view ; 
and feeling that a weight of responsibility rested 
upon society in relation to this subject, the Com- 
mittee were led to prepare a report or essay 
thereon,and publish it for the information and con- 
sideration of Friends generally. It suggests a 
plan for the establishment of a Boarding School 
“where such of our youth, of both sexes, as may 
need and desire it, may receive a liberal educa- 
tion under the care of society ; where teachers 
can be educated, and properly prepared to take 
charge of schools in Friends’ neighborhoods ; and 
where orphan children, and others whore circum- 
| stances require them to bewent from home to 
| school, can receive a guarded education, and at 
a moderate expense. It proposes that funds for 
the purpose shall be raised by individual, volun- 
tary subscription ; and as a want, similar to that 
under which we labor, is acknowledged to exist 
in our neighboring Yearly Meetings of Philadel- 
| phia and New York, the Committee have reason 





| to hope and believe that if the concern shall 


| prove to be in the orderings of truth, and receive 


| the sanction of this Yearly Meeting, subscriptions 
attended with good re- | 


in aid of the proposed object may be obtained 
from members of those Yearly Meetings. It is, 
therefure, not designed to confine the subscrip- 


| tions, or the benefits of the institution, to the 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the com-| members of our own Yearly Meeting, but that 


they be open alike to the members of all. 
The views of the Committee on the subject are 


' more fully set forth in the published report re- 
| ferred to, copies of which can be had at the 


Clerk’s table. 
As the Committee last year returned to the 
| Yearly Meeting about $338 of the sum previ- 


and the proceedings of the Committe satisfactory. | ously placed at their disposal, they now ask the 
The sum asked for was directed to be paid by | Yearly Meeting for $54.25 to defray the expenses 


our Treasurer. 
and encouraged to pruceed to ascertain whether 
the necessary amount of funds can be raised in 
the manner proposed. 
sponds to the views of the Committee, on the im- 
portance of the subject, to the welfare of the 
rising generation and the best interests of so- 
ciety, viz: 

The Committee on Education report to the 
Yearly Mecting now sitting, that they have met 
several times during the ‘past year, on the im- 
portant subject committed to their charge, and 
have continued to receive from: the different 
parts of the Yearly Meeting, evidences of an un- 
ceasing concern for the better education of our 
young people, but, in nearly all the neighbor- 
hoods where Friends have established schools, 
the difficulty of procuring suitable teachers in 
membership with us, still continues to be a for- 
midable obstacle to carrying out the views and 


wishe.«f Friends, in the organization of their 
school; thus, the importance of having an In- 


The Yearly Meeting re- } 


The Committee were continued | incurred the past year, in carrying out what they 


| believed to be the object of their appointment. 

Hoping it may receive from all our members 
that serious consideration which its great im- 
portance demands, the Committee respectfully 
submit the subject to the consideration of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 
SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
Repecca TURNER, 
Marcaret KE. HALLOWELL, 
Martua E, Tyson. 

The Committee appointed at a former sitting, 
to bring forward the names of Friends to consti- 
tute a Meeting for Sufferings, produced a list of 
names, which were satisfactory, and the Friends 
therein named were appointed to the service. 

The Clerks produced a minute embodying the 
exercises of the meeting, which was as follows, 


'and was satisfactory, viz : 
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Soon after the meeting was gathered, the an- 
cient watchword was sounded amongst us, *¢ Mind 
the Light,’? by which we will be able to discern 
that the “ natural man perceiveth not the things 
that are of God, neither can he know them, be- 
~ cause they are spiritually discerned.” Although 
this “light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not,” yet to those that 
come under the government of the spirit of 
Christ, the illuminating power of heavenly truth 
rises more and more unto the perfect day, en- 
nabling them to pursue with safety the journey 
of life, and to worship in the true sanctuary of 
the heart. We are thus made sensible of the 
necessity of abiding lowly and humble, that we 
may enter the Holy of Holies, where we can 
offer acceptable adoration, thanksgiving and 
praise to our God who has so mercifully blessed 
us. The heart is then prepared to obey the ad- 
monition addressed by the mother of Jesus at 
the marriage in Cana of Gallilee— whatsoever 
he commands you to do, that do,’’ and by being 
obedient to the Master’s directions, we shall 
find it to be the beginning of miracles to us. 


The minds of many friends have been feel- | 


ingly exercised on account of the continued ne- 
glect of the attendance of meetings, and we were 
earnestly admonished to greater diligence in the 
performance of this important duty. 

It has been sorrowfully observed that those 
who neglect this duty seldom prosper in religious 
concerns, whereas, those who forsake all in obe- 
dience to the call of the Divine Master, shall in- 
dividually experience the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of being rewarded “ an hundred fold in this 
world ; and in the world to come everlasting life.” 
They will be made to rejoice in His name which 
is His power, and find His abiding presence to 
comfort and encourage them. And although 
there may be trials, sufferings and provings to 
pass through, yet asa living concern is main- 
tained to guard against the presentation of evil, 


we shall be enabled to adopt the language, “ get | 


thee behind me, Satan,” and know a preserva- 
tion from the powers of darkness. We shall 
then be led to see that the acceptable sacrifice is 
that of the heart, not of the hand. God is never 
worshipped with men’s hands, as though He 
needed anything ; but the persuasive language is 
—‘“ My son, my daughter, give me thy heart.” 
He is inviting all to come to Him and be 
blessed; He is still erying, “Oh! Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy 
children as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings.” We shall find that no good thing 
is withheld from them that love Him. Those 


things only are prohibited, which, if partaken of, | 


would injure. 

A concern was also felt, that our meetings 
might all be held in the authority and power 
of the Gospel, in order that those who attend, 
may experience the comforting presence of the 





Most High, and be able to adopt the language, 
“it is good for us to be here.” As it is our 
abiding faith that, through unbounded mercy 
and, goodness, God condescends to teach his 
people himself, and that he is the only true 
teacher, and is operating in every heart to bring 
it into obedience to his will, a deep concern was 
felt that those who are called to speak in the 
congregations of the people may bear this great 
truth in mind, and not by unduly extended com- 
municatious obstruct the more saving teachings 
of the inward monitor. When the minds of the 
hearers are brought to listen to the voice of 
Christ in their own hearts, the work of the in- 
strument is fully performed ; then the sweet co- 
vering of solemnity in silence is more powerful 
and instructive than the voice of words. 

Love is shown to be the fulfilling of the law; 
those whom we love we cannot injure or speak 
evil of, and hence this heavenly principle, if 
abode in, will restrain from all tale bearing and 
detraction, all wars, oppressions and cruelties of 
every kind. It was therefore greatly desired that 
there may be increased concern to cultivate this 
Divine plant. Its germ or seed, like those of 
every other tree that bears the fruits of holiness, 
is planted in all our hearts by the great Husband- 
man, for us to nourish and cultivate ; and labor 
to this end is just as necessary to cause them to 
grow and produce their fruits, as in the outward 
field, and no labor is more richly rewarded. 

Parents were urged to a faithful performance 
of their duty towards their offspring. When 
parents are themselves careful to obey the Di- 
vine voice, they will be strengthened, as was good 
old Abraham, rightly to rule their own house- 
hold. 

Renewed concern was felt that we may not 
relax in our testimony against a hireling, minis- 
try. This testimony, it is believed, can in no 
way be more powerfully maintained, than in the 
regular attendance of our meetings, even though 
silent, and evidencing by our staid and peaceful 
deportment, that we have enjoyed the high pri- 
vilege of being with Jesus, and need not that 
any man should teach us. 

It was a source of comfort to the meeting to be- 
lieve that an advance has been made amongst us 
in the cause of temperance ; and it was earnestly 
desired that Friends may live continually on the 
watch, in regard to the insinuating and desolating 
evils from which we are now, in a great measure, 
so happily free. 

A concern that we may continue faithful in 
support of our long standing and uncompromising 
testimony against slavery, is still strongly felt 
amongst us, and we are led to believe that by 
faithfulness, in love to both master and slave, our 
light may so shine before men, that others seeing 
our good works on this subject, may be led to 
imitate our example, and thus glorify our Father 
who is in heaven. 
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The great benefit arising from the frequent 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, and a familiar 
acquaintance with the important truths contained 
therein, confirming as they do the experience of 
every traveller Zionward, was again brought to 
our serions consideration. Itis truly comforting 
to the Christian to find there corroborating evi- 
dence that God is love; that He works by love 
to the purifying of the heart; that He desires 
that a// may come to Him and be saved; that 
he blesses us as far as we are able to bear, so that 
if we desire to be more blessed, we must be more 
humble ; and that he is strong, both to help out 
of trouble and to preserve in truth and peace, 
all those who wholly put their trust in Him. 

In answer to the 10th query, we are informed 
of the death of the following friends : 

David Preston, an Elder and member of Little 
Falls Monthly and Particular Meeting, departed 
this life on the 29th of the 3d month, 1854, in 
the 80th jear of his age. 

John Bond, an Elder and member of the 
Ridge Particular and Hopewell Preparative and 
Monthly Meetings, departed this life on the 24th 
of the Sth month, 1854, in the 79th year of his 
age. 

Elizabeth Bolton, an Elder of Little Britain 
Monthly and Drumore Particular Meetings, de- 
parted this life on the 9th of the 5th month, 
1854, in the 75th year of her age. 

Susannah Jewett, a Minister and member of 
Deer Creek Monthly and Particular Meetings, 
departed this life on the 13th of the 9th month, 
1853, in the 73d year of her age. 

John Jewett, an Elder and member of Deer 
Creek Monthly and Particular Meetings, departed 
this life on the 28th of the 1st month, 1854, in 
the 77th year of his age. 

Hannah Moore, a Minister and member of 
West Branch Monthly Meeting, departed this 
life on the 18th of the 9th month, 1853, aged 
49 years. 


A Testimony of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, 
concerning our late, much beloved friend, 
Joun JEWETT. 


Believing it to be consistent with Divine wis- 
dom that the memory of the just should be pre- 
served as way-marks, or additional incentives to 
the living, to draw near to Christ, the fountain 
of light and life, which ever has preserved the 
servants of God; this meeting féels a concern to 
prepare the present memorial. 

It may be said in truth that this, our beloved 
friend, was a consistent example, from youth to 


advanced age ;—doing justly, loving mercy, and 
So”? £J y> 5 y> 


the performance of this reasonable duty, in the 
meek persuasive manner peculiar to himself, cal- 
culated to leave the impression that cur true 
happiness can only be secured by the faithful 
discharge of all our duties whilst in this state of 
being. 

He filled the station of an Elder, much to the 
satisfaction of friends, during a large portion of 
his useful life, being always concerned to main- 
tain the health and reputation of society. Being 
blessed with a sound mind and good judgment, 
he was particularly useful in meetings for Disci- 
pline, having a care not to move therein without 
the impression of Divine authority; when his 
views were given in submission, with clearness 
and simplicity. 

He was frequently from home on the import- 
ant concerns of society, and also as a companion 
for his beloved wife on religious visits, and we 
have reason to believe that he was, in the hand 
of his Divine Master, extensively useful. 

Within the last few years of his life his health 
declined, so as sometimes to prevent his attend- 
ing meetings, which was felt to be a privation ; 
he however attended several of the sittings of 
our last Yearly Meeting in Baltimore, at one of 
which he was taken ill, but so far recovered be- 

| fore the meeting closed, as to attend (although 
| in a very feeble state) a part of two sittings. On 
one of these occasions, in the last communication 
he ever delivered in that meeting, he most af- 
fectionately and impressively remarked, that, “as 
we abide in an humble watchful frame of mind, 
we shall come to witness the love of God ‘abound- 
ing over all in our hearts, and while looking for- 
ward to the close of life with the hope of enjoy- 
ing a blessed immcrtality, we shall be able to 
adopt the language of the Apostle: ‘I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand ; I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith ; hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righte- 
| ousnesness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day, and not to me 
only, but to all them that love his appearing.’ ” 
| Emphatically adding, “ this can only be achieved, 
my friends, by striving against all evil.” 

After this he so far revived as to be able to 
return home and attend a few meetings; when 
he was again taken ill, and his system became 
so paralyzed that he was deprived of the power 
of speech, and for several weeks lay in a helpless, 
‘innocent, child-like state until the 28th of the 
| Ist month, 1854, when it pleased his Heavenly 

Father to remove him from works to rewards, in 
, the 77th year of his age. 
Thus has it pleased Him who gave, to take 





endeavoring to walk humbly with his God ; and | from us this, our dear and much beloved friend, 
manifesting a deep concern for the promotion of| leaving a void amongst us which can only be 
righteousness in the earth. He was a constant | filled by the faithfulness of those left behind. 
attendant of meetings for worship and discipline, | May we therefore all be willing to draw near to 
often very impressively encouraging others to | the all sustaining power which raised and enabled 
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him to show ferth by a practical righteous life, 
that he had indeed overcome the world, and 
loved God above all, and his fellow men as him- 
self. 

Read and approved in. Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Broad Creek, the 
17th of the Sth mouth, 1854, and signed by di- 
rection and on behalf thereof, by 

Davin G. McCoy, 
HaNnNAH JONES, 


: Clothe. 


Read and approved by Nottingham Quarterly | 
Meeting, held at East Nottingham, the 25th of 


the Sth mo., 1854, and signed by direction 
thereof, by 
VINCENT STUBBS, 
Priscitua 8. Parry, 


¢ Clerks. 


Read and approved in Baltimore Yearly Meet- | 
ing, held by adjournments, from the 30th of the | 


10th mo. to the 2d of the 11th mo., inclusive, 


1854. 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, 
Marearet E. HALLOWELL. 


HEAVENLY REST. 
There is an hour of peaceful rest 
To mourning wanderers given; 
There is a tear for souls distressed, 
A balm for every wounded breast— 
*Tis found above in heaven. 
There is a soft, a downy bed, 
Yair as the breath of even; 
A couch for weary mortals spread, 
Where they may rest the aching head, 
And find repose in heaven! 
There is a home for weary souls 
By sin and sorrow driven, 
When tossed on life’s tempestuous shoals, 
Where storms arise and ocean rolls, 
And all is drear but Heaven! 
There faith lifts up the tearful eye, 
The heart with anguish riven, 
And views the tempest passing by, 
The evening shadows quickly fly, 
And all serene in heaven! 
There fragrant flowers immortal bloom, 
And joys supreme are given; 
There rays divine disperse the gloom: 
Beyond the confines of the tomb 
Appears the dawn of heaven. 





FUTURE BLESSEDNESS. 

The blessedness of those above, 

Why longs my panting soul to know ? 
For heavenly bliss I know is love, 

And love is felt by saints below. 
But love so pure, exalted, high, 

Beyond compute, beyond compare: 
No eagle wing that height may fly, 

No mortal breathe that upper air. 
The soul from sense must be refined, 

From earthly hope, from earthly fear ; 
No guilty doubt may cross the mind, 

No sin nor shame may enter there. 
There love springs pure and unrepressed ; 

There all are loved and love again; 
Love fills each swelling cherub breast, 

Love fires each burning seraph train. 
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Oh, when shall I—this conflict o’er— 
From sin be free, with love be fired ? 

Oh, when in Heaven my God adore, 
With love, celestial love, inspired ? 


THE POOR. 

‘*Give me neither poverty nor riches,’’—PRov. 
Tell not the poor that poverty knows 
A bliss that wealth would never disclose ; 
That their sleep is sound, and their bread is sweet, 
| Because of their toil through cold and heat; 
For poverty robs, as well as wealth, 
The cheek of its bloom, and the pulse of its health: 
| They both are evils for man to bear, 
| But poverty has the greater share. 





The cares of wealth, we will all allow, 

Will furrow the cheek and knit the brow; 

| But poverty’s cares have a keener smart, 

| For they do all this, and oppress the heart. 
*Tis enough to cause its strings to break, 

To think of the shifts which it must make— 
| The pain and neglect which it must endure: 
| ?Tis a thankless lot to be honest and poor. 





Wealth, though obtained by a thousand wiles, 
Still gains for its owner caresses and smiles; 
And show me the man, either grave or gay, 
That will turn from the world’s applause away. 
But hard to be borne is the poor man’s lot; 

Why should his breast have a generous thought, 

| Or his heart ever thrill with a noble command, 

| To be withered and crushed with an empty hand. 


He must rise with the dawn and hasten away, 
| To commence his toil for the livelong day, 

| In factory, field, the shop, or the mart, 

; With a steady hand and a willing heart; 

,; Have his powers taxed to their fullest stretch, 
| To gain the end of some craving wretch, 
Who values him, as he does every thing, 

For what he is worth and what he will bring. 


With the comforts wealth may now obtain, 

The winter tempest may beat in vain; 

But how does it tell on the half-clad forms 

| Exposed to the chilling winter storms ; 

Or crowded together, cheerless and cold, 

In a small rude dwelling, open and old, 

| That rattles and creaks, as the cold winds blow, 
And sift through the chinks the drifting snow. 


Tis pleasant in summer’s hottest days, 
| When the sun pours down his burning rays, 

In some cool shade to recline at ease, 
| While the brow is fanned by the grateful breeze; 
| But when do the poor find leisure hours 
To loll at their ease in shady bowers ? 
They must toil in the heat, with reeking limbs, 
Till the heart is faint and the dull brain swims. 
And pain, with its haggard look forlorn, 
Of half of its terrors may be shorn, 
When wealth, with the comforts which it lends, 
| Brings the sympathy of troops of friends; 
But the poor, alas! who pities them, 
As they droop, like a plant rudely torn from its stem, 
Alone, on their pallet of straw to die, 
Unknown to the world as it hurries by! 
O ye who feast till your senses pall 
On the blessings Heaven designs for all, 
To be happy, learn, of your hoarded store, 
You need much less, and the poor need more. 

Ye brood o’er the wealth, oppressed and sad, 
That should make your hearts and thousands glad, 
And forget that you cannot be happy alone: 
*Tis the bliss of others that makes our own. 





Davin BaTEs- 
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SOCIAL DEPENDENCE. 


IIuman beings, though separate units, each 
having a distinet existence of his own, are never- 
theless most intimately bound together by the 
great law of social dependance. In this respect 
none liveth to himself, and no one dieth to him- 
self. No one can isolate himself, and exist in- 
dependently of all others. This fact offers to our 
meditations a very interesting, instructive, and 
profitable view of life. 

If we look into the family, the primitive so- 
ciety of man, we cannot fail to see the depend- 
ence of all the parties upon each other. Chil- 
dfen in infancy and immature years, must lean 
upon the arm of their parents; and then these 





parents, worn out with the toil of life, often re- | 


turn to the condition of childhood, and must find 
their support and help at the hand of those whose 
infaney they had nurtured. They are related to 


each other not only by the laws of morality, but | 


also the decree of mutual dependence; they are 
helpers of each other’s joy, fed at the board of 
reciprocated service. To be happy, every one 
wants a home as much as he wants air; a place 
of retirement from the outside world, the society 
of his kindred, faithful in affection and lenient 
in censure, persons whom he can trust and love 
without fear or disappointment. - The world, 
with its enveterate selfishness and discordant 
interests, would be far too cold a climate for our 
nature, if we could not break the chill beneath 
the softer sky of a quiet and happy homa. God 
has ordained that we should havea home; it isa 
part of his beneficent plan for our comfort as well 
us virtue; and when not perverted by wicked 
passion, every link of its mutual dependence is 
an element of good. A really happy family, 
where all serve and all are served, is the best 
symbol of heaven that can be found on earth. 
The fact that all its parts eohere, each essential 
to every other, is one of its choicest blessings. 
The same principal extends throughout the 
entire mechanism of human society. All classes 
lean, and must lean, upon each other, receiving 
and imparting, some in one form, and some in 
another. The rich are really as dependent as 
the poor; the employer as truly so as the man 
Whom he employs. Sometimes we speak of the 
higher and lower classes, as if the former were 
independent: yct this is a mistake ; for in this 
sense there are no higherelasses. The rich may 
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a purchaser ; if we wish to build a house, then 
we need a builder; or if one has skill to use, 
then he must find some one to whom it will be 
of sufficient value to return a reward, always re- 
membering that if no one wants his skill, it is 
worth nothing to him. Thus we are woven to- 
gether in the great web of social life, every thread 
of the complicated structure bearing the stamp 
of our social dependence. There are none so 
strong, so great, so rich or wise, as not to be 
subject to this law. Independence of even men 
and much more so of God, is nothing but a pom- 
pous and foolish dream, with no corresponding 
reality in life. 

This arrangement of God, while placing us in 
very interesting relations to each other, offers a 
very delightful opportunity for social exchanges. 
We are helped and helping all the time, if we 
do our duty, and others do the same. We give 
to others and receive from them, benefactors and 
beneficiaries at the same moment; and are thus 
enabled to live to some purpose in respect to our- 
selves and others. , The moral fraternities of our 
being are strengthened by daily facts ; the sense 
of companionship in the journey of life is sup- 
ported and invigorated by necessities; and the 


‘ wall of partition between men, which pride and 


have an abundance of money; but, for a great | 


variety of purposes, they want the service of 
others, quite as much as the latter may need 
their money. No man is able to supply his own 
wants. To meet the constantly recurring neces- 
sities of existence, he has oceasion for more 
things than he can produce; and for these he 
must look to the agency of others. If we need 


stupidity are so anxious to rear, is broken down 
by the indispensableness of human intercourse. 
God’s plan is to bring men together, and make 
them bless each other; and hence he has establish- 
ed over them the irrepealable law of social depend- 
ence. He who so honors this law as to scatter 
blessings on his pach, and make his existence of 
real service to others, doing all the good he ean, 
and as little harm as possible, will not have lived 
in vain. Such a man never dies in debt to the 
world. He is no loss to his race while he lives; 
and always leaves a vacancy to be filled when he 
is gone. Ile, on the other hand, whose princi- 
ple is to care for nobody but himself, makes war 
upon one of the first conditions and duties of his 
existence. He ignores the law of social depend- 
ence, and acts as if he himself had no wants to 
be supplied by the hand of others. Men in his 
view are mere machines, and he uses them on the 
same principle that governs him in eating an 
apple. He wants to get out of the world all he 
can, and give back to it as little as possible. Such 
a man is not fit to live, and less fit to die —N. Y. 
Evangelist. 





GUM ARABIC, 


In Morocco, about the middle of November, 
that is, after the rainy season, which begins in 
July, a gummy juice exudes spontaneously from 
the trunk and principal branches of the acacia 
tree. In about fifteen days it thickens in the 


our neighbor’s services, then he as much needs | furrows, down which it runs, cither in a vermicu- 
ours ; if we have money to lend, then we need a lar (or worm) shape, or commonly assuming the 


borrower; if we have goods to sell, then we want form of oval and round tears, about the size of a 
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pigeon’s eye, of different colors as they belong to 
to the white or red gum tree. About the middle 
of December, the Moors encamp on the borders 
of the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. 
The gum is packed in very large sacks of 
leather, and brought on the backs of bullocks 
and camels to certain ports, where it is sold to 
the French and English merchants. It ishighly 
nutritious. During the whole time of harvest, 
of the journey, and of the fair, the Moors of the 
desert live almost entirely upon it, and expe- 
rience has proved, that six ounces of gum are 


sufficient for the support of a man twenty-four 
hours. 

































































THE ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE. 








The value of coal in this country is merely 
the expense of mining and transporting to mar- 
ket, added to the interest on the value of the land. 
Coal is abundant, and can never be exhausted, 
and the cost cannot be enhanced by a failure of 
the deposits. There is one vast coal field extend- 
ing from New York to Alabama, east of the 
Allegheny mountains, which covers nearly one 
hundred thousand square miles. Another coal 
field in Indiana embraces about fifty-five thousand 
square miles. Another in Michigan covers about 
twelve thousand square miles, and still another 
in Missouri and Iowa may be set down at fifty 
thousand square miles. The grand total, ac- 
cording to Professor Hitchcock, amounts to two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand square miles, 
and the whole amount of coal, estimating the 
average thickness of the beds to be fifty feet, 
would be three millions and a half of cubic miles, 
a quantity absolutely inconceivable. 

it would seem that with such an immense sup- 
ply of coal, the cost of mining which is com- 
paratively small, the price of coal to the con- 
sumer ought to be lower than it now is. And 
certainly the price in this country should be as 
low as itis in England, where not only the cost 
of the lands is much higher, but the workings 
are deeper and consequently more expensive. 
But such is not the case. ‘The average price of 
coal in London at retail for a series of years does 
not vary much from $5 per ton. In this coun- 
try the price will average in New York not far 
from $6 per ton. The relative cost of transpor- 
tation to New York and to London from the 
mines is about the same. 

The principal portion of the coal used in the 
United States for domestic purposes is brought 
from Pennsylvania. This coal is anthracite or 
hard, and the only large deposits of this species 
of coal of a good quality, in the United States, 
so far as is known, are found in that region. An- 
thracite coal exists in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, but it is much less combustible than 
eh that of Pennsylvania. 
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The remainder of the 
vast coal fields which we have enumerated com- 





prise coal which is more or less bituminous, and 
is more commonly used in this country for gene- 
rating steam than for domestic purposes. It is 
similar, however, to the English coal, and could 
be,as readily burned in suitable grates. The 
coal formations of this country, although the 
mineral differs in character, are of the same 
geological era. The difference in the amounto 
bitumen is caused by the greater disturbance to 
which some portions of the coal fields have been 
subjected. The hard coal is found on the slopes 
of the Alleghanies, where by the upheaval of 
heated mineral masses the bitumen has been ex- 
pelled and the coal converted into anthracite, 
The bitumen io coal increases as the beds pass 
westward towards the Mississippi, where, as well 
as on the Pacific shores, the quantity of bitumen 
is equal to that in English sea coai. 

From a very full and elaborate statistical re- 
port on the Iron and Coal of Pennsylvania, pre- 
pared by Dr. Charles M. Wetherell, and pub- 
lished in a valuable work entitled “ Science and 
Mechanism, illustrated by examples in the New- 
York Exhibition—1753-4,” we learn that there 
are in the first anthracite coal field, Schuylkill 
county, whose out-lets are at Mount Carbon, , 
Port Carbon, Schuylkill Haven, and Port Clin- 
ton, 111 collieries, of which 58 are red ash coal 
and 53 white ash. 62 of these collieries are 
working coal out above water-level and 49 below 
water-level. 48 of the red ash collieries shipped 
during the year 1852, 776,675 tons, and 40 
white ash collieriesshipped 1,520, 744 tons, mak- 
ing a total of 2,297,419 tons. This is not the 
whole amount of coal shipped from this field dur- 
ing the year 1852, as there were collieries in 
operation during that year that were not working 
when this report was prepared. There was 
shipped from this region, including the Little 
Schuylkill district, via the Reading railroad, 
1,650,912 tons, and via Schuylkill canal, 
300,038 tons, making a total of 2,450,950. 
There are 122} miles of underground railroad, 
64 miles of which are through rock tunnels and 
116} miles in gangways through coal. There 
are 210 steam engines employed directly at the 
various collieries ; 3,805 horse power for hoisting 
coal and pumping water from slopes and shafts, 
the deepest of which is 353 yards and the short- 
est 33 yards; 1,375 horse-power for pumping 
water only, 1,891 horse-power for preparing the 
coal for market, making an aggregate of 7,071 
horse-power. There are employed inside and 
outside, at the various mines, 9,792 hands, 468 
horses, 2,569 mules. There are 2,756 miners’ 
houses, exclusive of houses occupied by miners 
and laborers in the larger towns. The amount 
of individual capital invested in the coal busi- 
ness, in this region, is $3,462,000. This amount 
does not include that invested by the land owners 
which is also very large. The thickest vein 
worked is 80 feet and the smallest 2 feet. 
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The other principal anthracite coal field is on 
the Lehigh river, aud the produce is conveyed to 
market by the Lehigh navigation, and Pennsyl- 
yania Canal. The mines in this district are 
worked like on open quarry on the slope of a 
mountain, and the coal is conveyed by a self-act- 
ing railroad, for eight miles, down a declivity, 
from 100 to 140 feet per mile, terminating at 
the canal. The Wyoming basin is in the form | 
of a canoe, (the form usual in the anthracite | 
basins of Pennsylvania,) thirty-two miles long | 
by four and a half in breadth. The primitive | 
position of the vein of coal in this region is gene- | 
rally unchanged, as a consequence rendering | 
their investigation and development much more | 
easy, and less liable to the cecurrence of those | 
“ faults” and “ breaks” which have proved so| 
disastrous to capital, and discouraging to labor | 
in other regions. The thickness of the beds of | 
coal in this region is estimated at twenty-nine | 
feet, yielding (allowing a fair per centage for 
wastage, and supports to the roof) at least 60,000 
tons to the acre. We can find no statement of 
the amount of capital invested in the collieries | 
of this region, which sends to market annually | 
over half a million tons of coal. 

It would extend this article beyond our limits 
to give the statistics of the other coal fields’ 
(bituminous) of Pennsylvania, our object being | 
to show where and how the coal is obtained 
which is used for domestic purposes. The coal 
lands are generally owned by corporations or | 


| 
| 


wealthy individuals, and are leased to operators | 
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| vation during eight or ten years. 
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The natural remedy for the exorbitant rates 
will be found in the opening of new mines. The in- 


‘flation of prices will lead to an increased produe- 


tion, and must tend to check the increase of con- 
sumption, and the operators will have no one to 
blame but themselves if the reaction should re- 
duce the prices below a fair average.—Boston 


' Journal. 


VARIETY OF THE BLACKBERRY. 
The New-Rochelle blackberry is evidently 


quite different from the common wild varieties, 
and also different from any that have been culti- 
tivated. Itis much larger, more uniform in 
size, and more prolific than other varieties ; it 
has less seeds, a good flavor, and is a good keeper. 
It is also thought to be better adapted to poor 
soils. On this point we cannot speak as posi- 
tively from our own observation. One thing 
seems certain, that it has not depreciated by culti- 
As to its size, 
it will surprise most persons who see it for the 
first time. At Norwalk, we saw several stalks 
bearing five to eight quarts each. We tried 
some that had been gathered over forty hours, 
and found the flavor quite good. A quart of 
them numbered 111 berries. We picked a quart 
from vines which had received no manure for two 
years past, and from which the largest had just 


| been selected for the Newhaven Horticultural 


Society, and found that seventy-two of them 
filled a quart measure. The vine [stems or 


ie : {canes | grow quite large—many of them over an 
who pay a certain fixed sum for every ton mined. | « Je | y y 


The coal is consigned to commission merchants | 
(many of whom are largely interested in the | 


mines) by whom it is sold by the cargo, gene- 
rally upon contracts made early in the season. 


These factors have the control of the market, | 
and in a season like the: present, in which the| 
demand equals the supply, they can fix their} 


own prices. But as we have remarked in a 


former article upon the coal trade, all parties con- | 


nected with coal mining and transporting have 


enriched themselves during the present season. | 


The retail dealers and the public have been the 
sufferers. The cause of the high prices may be 
primarily traced to the fact that the consump- 


tion of coal has increased faster than the means | 


of supply—not faster than the actual supply, for 
there probably will be sufficient coal in the 
market to meet the demand—but it is obvious 
that where the product is taken up as fast as 
mined, and dealers are anxious to lay in stocks, 
the operators and factors can fix their own prices. 
he amount consumed during certain years, and 
the rates of increase, as shown by the statistics, 
are as follows : 
1810 . . . . 330 tons! 1840 . . 865,000 tons 
1825 - . . 35,000 do | 1845 . 2,023,000 do 
1830 . . 176,000 do | 1850 . 3,857,000 do 
1835 . . 561,000 do !1853 . 5,195,000 do 





inch in diameter, and the fruit hangs in thick 
| clusters—in size more like very large grcengage 
| plums than like the ordinary blackberry. The 
flavor is not apparently diminished by its large 
| size, and the few seeds are not its least recom- 
We think this berry a valuable ac- 
quisition to our domestic fruits, and worthy of a 
We have watched this 
blackberry in several localities for some time 
| past, and are thus particular in describing it, in 
order to answer the numerous inquiries we are 
| continually receiving in regird to it.—American 
| Agriculturist. 


| 


' mendation. 


| place in every garden. 





THE CALIFORNIA SNAKE-BIRD. 


Alexander S. Taylor, of Monterey, in his Fa- 
miliar Sketches of the Natural History of Cali- 
| fornia, says that in the coast counties of South- 
ern California, there exists a singular species of 
bird, generally called, on account of its well- 
known mortal aversion to all members of the 
snake tribe, the “snake bird.” It is not a bird 
of prey, but lives entirely on grain, like the 
gallinacia. When full grown it measures two 
feet from the tip of its tail to the tip of its beak. 
The tail has four or five long feathers tipped with 
white. Its feet are furnished with four toes, two 
in front and two behind, and all are guarded 
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with sharp, needle-like claws. The color of the ' 
bird is a mottled, yellowish gray, and it rarely 
attains the weight of a pound. Its beak is two! 
add a-half inches long, and hard and sharp. 
When the bird finds a rattlesnake—and rattle- | 
snakes are to be found in great numbers in South- | 
ern California, wherever the ground is covered 
by the cactus plant—it immediately proceeds, 
with the greatest caution and despatch, to gather 
the fallen cactus fruit and dry lobes, and corral 
to the height of a foot or more—the spikes 
and spines of the plant, strong and sharp as'| 
needles, serving as an insurmountable barrier to | 
the escape of the snake. Thisbeing accomplished | 
the bird gathers with his feet and claws the young | 
cones of the pine which are as hard and heavy | 
as stones, and hovering over its enemy, lets them | 
fall one by one, from a height of five or six feet, | 
upon the infuriated viper, who surrounded by 
prickles and points wherever he turns, is soon | 
fully aroused to the danger of his position. The | 
bird with malicious screams, continues to drop | 
cone after cone, until his foe is exhausted, and | 
then demolishing the corral, picks the snake to 
death with his iron beak.— Spirit of the Times. 
PEE, ELT GEE SE EE LE EE LE ST 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Firovur anp Merat.—The Flour market is dull 
and prices are weaker. Shipping brands are now 
held at $8 50, but no sales are reported. Sales 
for home consumption from $9 00 to $950. Rye} 
Flour is scarce, at about $7 per bbl. Sales of Penn- 
sylvania meal at $4 12 per bbl. 

Grain.—Receipts of Wheat are light. Sales of 
prime Southern red at $1 85, and fair red and | 
prime white at $2. Rye is in demand at $1 20 for 
Southern, and $1 22 for Pennsylvania, Corn is 
is steady; salesof new yellow at 80 c¢, and prime 
at87c. Oats are in guod demand ; sales of prime 
Delaware at 53 a 54c. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
Ly YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution is 
pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J., onthe turnpike leading from Woods- 
town, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red Bank; 
one mile from the former, and eighteen from the latter 
place. 

The branches taught in this Institutionare Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- 
trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretically and 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- 
tions, Transits, &c.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 13th of 
Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. 

Terms or Apmission.—Sixty Dollars per Term. 
No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical 
Books and Instruments. 

A line of Stages pass the dbor to and from Phila- 
delphia. 

Address all letters, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. 0., 
Salem Co., N. J. 





9th mo. 30—2m. 


| and the other half at the middle of the term. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS, situated on the Bordentown and Crosswicks 
Road, about three-quarters of a mile from Crosswicks, 
The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1854. 

Tsexms.—Seventy dollars, per session of twenty 
weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, fuel 
and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., except 
mathematical books and instruments. One-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges, except for articles furnished at 
the request of parents or guardians. 

For further particulars enquire of the Principal, 
10th mo. 21, 1854. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
\ OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
i YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—Bensamin B. 
Lirrincort, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorongh English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of tke 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The school year consists of forty weeks, commene- 
ing on the first uf the tenth month (October. 

For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 





Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 

BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 16.—1S54. 
\ ANTED,—A Female Teacher to take charge of 

'Y a Friends’ School, situated within the limits of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting (in Caroline County, 
Md.) Toa qualified Friend engaging in this concern 
a field of usefulness is opened. A moderate compen- 
sation will be paid by the cqjmittee, which may be 
considerably increased by pay scholars. The School 
is in a neighborhood of Friends, of whom board can 
be had on reasonable terms. 

Apply to HONN JENKINS, Camden, Del., 
or WM. W. MOORE, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 


\2 A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
'¥, MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 
constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
lumber. Reep A. WittiaMs, 
Joseen J. WiLLtaMs, 
FRANKLIN SHOEMAKER- 


11th mo. 16—6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





